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A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
CHARM. 


‘Tue following document I found several 
years ago among some old papers that came 
into my hands. It purports to have been 
copied in 1722 and the style of the hand- 
writing is of that period. It is not without 
interest, as the blessing invoked on whoever 
‘shall copy and publish it, and the curse pro- 
nounced on those who do not teach it to 
others, seem to foreshadow the ‘“ endless 
-chain’’ letters that have troubled many 
persons in these latter years. It also holds 
‘itself out as a charm, or protective amulet, 
-and a copy was no doubt valued as such. 


Gops MESSAGE FROM HEAVEN 
A Coppy of a letter written by Gods hands as 
it is said and found under a stone in a village 
named Mackabe near the ‘i'own of Isunday in the 
year of our Lord God: 1603: this letter by y* 
‘commandment of Jesus Christ, and was found 
‘under a great stone red and large it was at y* foot 


a Crag: 18: miles from the'said Town of Isunday 


in y® village named Mackabe upon w stone was 
engraven these words. Bl is he y* turneth 
me and y® people y' saw y*® same endavoured to 
turn y* same stone but their labour was in vain, 
for they could not by any means move it, and 
they saw they could not prevail they rea & 
desired of God y* they ‘might understand what ye 
= of that writing should be. And there 
came a little Child betwixt y°*.age of six & seaven 
years old which turned y* stone without any 
worldly help to the great admiration of y® be- 
holders, and when it was turned up there was 
found under it a letter written in golden letters 
by y° very hands of Jesus Christ, w’" letter was 
carried to Isunday to be read, which stone 
belongeth to Bethsamadown shall therein was 
written the Commandement as followeth. 

You say one to another the that work on ye 
Sabbath day shall be Communicated and Cursed 
of one Jesus Christ, and I do.command you y* 
you go to y® Church keep that day holy without 
labour yt you earnestly desire me to forgive you 
your sins and offences my commandements you 
shall faithfully keep & observe, and shall stead- 
fastly believe this was written wt my own hands, 
you shall go to y* Church and take your Children 
with you and famely to keep my commandements, 
and shall Chastise them & correct them & teach 
them my words, You shall love with brotherly love 
& true hart, and leave working on y* Saturday at 
five of the clock in y® eavening and so continnue 
till Munday morning. I will you to fast five fridays 
in the year in y® remembrance of y® five wounds 
I received for you, You shall take no gold nor 
silver unhonestly but shall keep my commande- 
ments, also you shall cause them that are 
unbaptized to come to y® Church & repent & 
receive it and so doing, I will give you manyfould 
gifts & long life. Your Cattle shall be replenished 
& fruitfull to bring forth abundance. My blessing 
shall be upon you. But he that doeth the contrary 
shall be cursed & not blessed and their goods & 
Cattle shall be unprofitable. I will send upon them 
lightening & thunder both hunger and want of 
food & of goods untill I have destroyed them 
especially them that wittness against this writing 
and believe not y* it was written with my own 
hands. And it was not spoken with my own 
mouth he shall be cursed & they that have where- 
with all to give almes to-y® poor, and will not in 
my name shall be cursed in the confution of hell, 
remember that-you keep holy y® Sabath without 
any reputation for I have given six days to labour, 
and y® seaventh day I°‘have taken for myself, 
And that as many as doth write A Coppy of this 
writing and causeth it to be read & published he 
shall be blessed. of me And -if he have sinned as 
often as there is stars fixed in the sky his sinns 
shall be forgiven him, if he’ be hartyly sory for 
them, Asking forgiveness for them of me contrary 
as. yt man doeth write a coppy this writing 
with his own hands & keepeth it without teaching 
to others shall: be cursed. Again if you do not 
these things and keepeth not my. commandements, 
I will unto you black storms & great snows which 
shall destroy you & your Cattle your goods & 
whatsoever you have. Also more if a man write 
a Coppy of this writing & keep it in his house no 
evil spirit shall anoy him, also if a woman be great 
with child labour thereof If she have a Coppy of 
this writing about her she shall be ‘delivered of her 
burden you shall know no more of me, but till the 
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day of Judgment, All goodness shall unto the 
house where y® Coppy of this writing shall be in 
ye name of Jesus Christ Amen. 
Coppied April: 12: 1722 

Except your head and hart attend your hand 

Penn Ink and paper save and write in sand. 

The paper is endorsed (in the same writing 
as the copy) :— 

** Gods message from heaven as it is said and 
Sred by y® Angell Gabriell in y® year of our Lord 

Whether any such place as Isunday existed 
except in the imagination of the author of 
the above document, I do not know, but I 
have failed to find it in the Gazetteer I have 
consulted. There are manifestly some errors 
in the copy, but I have transcribed it as it 
stands. ‘Wn. SELF WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


LATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE. 


Tue closing sentences of your review (ante, 
p. 120) of Mr. A. B. Ramsay’s ‘Inter Lilia ’ 
recalled vividly a vigorous discussion which 
I had the temerity to initiate in the columns 
of The Manchester City News in August, 
1909. My paper was headed ‘A Universal 
Language,’ to which the editor affixed the 
sub- title of ‘Will Esperanto Last ?’, pre- 
sumably because three-fourths thereof con- 
sisted of a direct attack on Dr. Zamenhof’s 
invention. The remaining one-fourth was 
devoted to a reasoned plea for the adoption 
and adaptation of Latin as a medium of 
international communication. It so hap- 
pened that my paper synchronized with the 
great Esperanto Congress in Dresden—a 
coincidence that tipped the shafts of many 
adversaries with venom. No wonder, the 
editor described the controversy as ‘“‘a 
battle of Titans.’ But it is not with 
Esperanto that I am concerned here, nor 
with any similar artificial attempts at a 
universal language, such as Volapuk, Apo- 
lema, Ido, or Universal Ling. Your reviewer 
has kindled into a flame the almost expiring 
embers of a long cherished dream that the 
linguistic world would some day adopt 
*“Tendimus in Latium”’ as its motto, and 
once again use Latin as its international 
tongue. As he says, very appositely :— 
“Why, with such a vehicle in our possession, 
and when the world is crying out for an inter- 
national language, do we not revive Latin? It 
is the common possession of Western Europe ; its 
vitality is latent, not extinct; it needs but to be 
revived—a less invidious enterprise than the 
virtual imposing of some one modern language 


upon lila nations ; and, being fhe fount from 
which so great a part of modern speech has takem 
its rise, it offers a wealth of opportunity for the- 
development of language, which would be more: 
happily exploited if it were not left rare A to the- 
ingeniousness of the learned. A dead language. 
is of no use—be it granted ; but Latin is not in an 
sense dead, and Mr. Ramsay’s lively book will, 
we trust, carry a fresh proof of its vitality home- 
to many readers.” 


A right note is struck by the statement that 
“Latin is not in any sense dead.” And, as: 
the last paragraph in the paper referred to. 
above also observes :— 


‘* Tf we must learn a new language let it be one- 
already consecrated by long use and perfected 
by its best writers and speakers. Why not adopt 
and adapt Latin, mistakenly classed as a dead 
speech, which possesses the roots of many 
European tongues and the requirements of a 
secondary universal or international language.’ 
It has everything to recommend it, absence of 
article, simplicity of conjugation and declension,. 
and a singular pliability to modern commerce, 
verbal coinage, and scientific inventions. This. 
malleableness was admirably illustrated and 
confirmed by the publication in England of the: - 
Nuntius Latinus Internationalis, and sustained by 
several similar periodicals in Italy and America,. 
and was practically maintained so long ago as 
1408 by Poggio Bracciolini, who, to quote Dr. 
Sandys, in the preface to his jest-book, avows that,. 
in that work, ‘ his purpose is to prove that there 
is nothing that cannot be expressed in Latin, and 
in carrying out that purpose he is only too: 
successful.’ And, further on (‘ Revival of 
Learning ’), he observes :— 

“* Latin is still the language used at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin in academic laudations of : 
the living....Lastly, Latin continues to be the 
medium by which the learned on either side of 
the Atlantic are wont to express their condolences 
and congratulations even in cases where both of 
the bodies concerned claim English as their 
mother tongue.’ 

“And he might have added that an eclectic: 
Latinity is the language of the theological and 
philosophical text-books (as of the Liturgy) of 
the seminaries and colleges of the Roman Com- 
munion throughout the world, and that the 
lectures thereon and therein are delivered in the 
same tongue ; also that for many years the papers. 
read at the medical congresses were written and 
read in Latin. Clearly, then, Latin is still, as 
it has long been, an all-but universal language. 
Why not make it entirely such? Ciceronian 
Latin would always be safeguarded by classicists. 
and uniformity of pronunciation for colloquial 
purposes would, as I contended years ago in 
‘N. & Q.’ (78S. xi. 484, 1891), be attained on the 
basis of the Continental or Italian method.” 


In support of the last contention let me 
cite the following sentence from the ‘ Alaude’ 
of Mar. 20, 1891 :— 

** Juxta sic nascentem Latinitatem recentiorem 
Latinitati aurese semper suus honor manebit 
manebitque ejus usus, presertim in poesi necnon 
in prosa elegantiore et celsioris stili. Tribuamus. 
suum utrique, et Latinitati aurese et usui nostro.” 
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And in 1913 @ paper was read from the Rev. 
A. Allinger, 8.J., Professor of Latin at 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, at the Classical 
Association meeting in Sheffield, from which 
I transcribe one or two passages :— 

“Their aim was to restore Latin, as a living 
language, both written and spoken. Ciceronian 
Latin was not required. All that they wanted 
from the Latin which was to serve as an inter- 
national medium of communication was that it 
should be plain and correct....They proposed 
to revive Latin also as a spoken a An 
educated Englishman should again be able to 
carry on a conversation in Latin with an educated 
German, Frenchman, or Italian, somewhat after 
the fashion of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More.... 
Colloquial Latin is stored up for us in two kinds 
of extant literature—viz., in letters and comedies. 
Those who have never gone into the matter will 
be surprised to see in what a neat. and charming 
manner ordinary phrases of daily life can be 
expressed in Latin.” 

In proof of this the essayist furnishes the 
subjoined examples :— 

He travels by railway. Via ferrata (or via 
ferrea) iter facit. 

He left this morning at 9.20 by the fast train. 
Citatiore vectura hodie profectus est puncto vicesimo 
a nona hora antemeridiana. 

I have just received a telegram. Modo mihi 
nuntiatum est per filum aeneum. 

Here is another instance taken from Dr. 
Stauder’s illustrated ‘Post Prandium,’ or 
‘Pleasantries in Colloquial Latin ’ :— 
Officiosa Urbanitas. 
Tempus pro Umbrarum Discessu adest. 
(Ex Judice, Neo-Ebor.) 

Professor. Timeo ne nimis serus sim. 

Patrona Laris. Minime, Professor, nimis serus 
esse non potes. Fabula dicit blandimenta 
offiiciosa societatis seepe duplicem significationem 
habere, et seepius contrariam. 

The ‘ Colloquia ’ and ‘ Adagia ’ of Erasmns 
supply additional examples of Latin made 
easy, and I may close with the remark that 
I have frequently conversed in Latin with 
Frenchmen, Germans, Dutchmen, Italians, 
and Spaniards with facility, adopting, of 
course, the Italian method of pronunciation. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


NOTES ON THE DE GORGES OF 
KNIGHTON GORGES, 
ISLE OF WIGHT, A.p. 1241-1349. 


(See ante, p. 182.) 


Ratpu (3) de Gorges, son and heir of Ralph 
‘the Marshal ” and his wife Maud, succeeded 
to the family estates by May, 1296-97 (Rot. 
Fin., 25 Edw. I., m. 13). He served under 
his father in Gascony in the campaign of 
1294, and was probably taken prisoner with 


him at Risuna, as will be shown later on ine 
references to the losses he and his father- 
jointly sustained in that expedition. Evi- 

dence of his being still in captivity is shown: 
in a protection order, bearing date April 2, 

1299, ‘‘for Ralph de Gorges for as long as he- 
remains a prisoner with the King of France ”’ 

(Cal. Pat. R., 1292-1301, p. 402). 

Dugdale says he was serving in Scotland: 
the following year, but cites no authority for- 
the statement, and in face of the foregoing: 
excerpt it is probable he was still a prisoner: 
and Dugdale’s authority may be only a writ 
summoning him. He must, however, have 
been set at liberty soon afterwards since he 
was certainly present at the siege of Caer- 
laverock in 1300. Hoare says that he is. 
celebrated 
‘by the minstrel as being one of the foremost 
chieftains who sat down with their chivalry before - 
that noted fortress :— 

There more than once the new-dubbed knight 

Sir Ralph de Gorges I saw, hemmed round.”’ 
His long detention as a prisoner in France- 
may have been the cause or reason of his late 
knighthood. It may be noted here that 
Wiffen, ‘Russell Memoirs,’ i. 137, identifies 
Ralph “the Marshal” in 1294 with Ralph. 
at Caerlaverock in 1300, whereas the latter 
was the former’s son. 

By a fine (29 Edw. I., 1301) evidence is 
afforded of Sir Ralph being then married, a 
‘Magister Thomas Gorges ” granting certain 
manors and the advowson of a church, &ce., in 
the county of Dorset “to Ralph de Gorges - 
and Alionora his wife.” 

In the year 1305 the manor of Knighton 
Gorges was leased to William de Caleshale 
and his wife Cicely for the term of their 
lives (Inq. a.q.d., file 55, no. 20). 

The claim advanced by Sir Ralph to be 
reimbursed for the losses he had sustained in 
the French wars in Gascony is now dealt 
with :— 

‘©1308, May 4. To the treasurer and Barons of © 
the Exchequer. Order to allow to Ralph de 
Gorges in the debts due from him, the arrears of 
the wages due to him and his father Ralph, for 
the time when they were in the late King’s service 
in Gascony in the twenty-second year of his reign, 
and for the restitution of their horses, their loot, 
and also for the wool of his father seized forthe 
use of the late King.’’—Cal. Pat. R., 1307-13. 

It appears from an entry made in the Close 
Rolls two years later that some difficulty was 
found in carrying out the order, ‘“‘ because 
they were not notified of the number and 
price of the said horses, &c.” (Cal. Cl. R., 
1307-13, p. 104, m. 26). 

The foregoing notices are all important, as 


I have already pointed out, showing that the- 
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pedigrees given in the peerages are in error, 
‘since Ralph“ the Marshal in 
Gascony, 1294, and who died by or before 
May, 1296, identical with Ralph, “ Baron 
irges,” who died later in 1324, and leaving, 
with other issue, an only son Ralph, a minor, 
vaged 15. It is also clear, from the foregoing, 
‘that Ralph ‘the Marshal” was, in 1294, 
accompanied by a sgn Ralph, then old 
~enough to take eons in the campaign, who 
_must be identified with Ralph, Baron Gorges, 
‘summoned to Parliament as a “ Baron by 
“Writ from Mar. 4, 2.Edward II., 1309, to 
Sept. 18, 16 Edward 1322.” Sir Harris 
Nicolas, ‘Historic Peerage’ (1857), adds 
further: ‘‘ob. 1323, leaving Ralph de 
Gorges his s. and h. et. 16, who was never 
_.summ. to Parl, and appears to have died s.p. 
-ante 1400.” 
Evidence in the Close Rolls (Cal., 1307-13, 
‘p. 318) shows that Sir Ralph was with the 
ing in Scotland in 1311, and in 1320 was of 
‘the party supporting the king against the 
faction headed by the Earl of Lancaster. In 
“the same year he was a witness to a charter 
‘~granted by the king to the burgesses of 
Bristol. 
About this time Sir Ralph was chosen to 
‘hold ‘the important office of Justiciary in 
Treland. The particulars are entered on the 
Patent Rolls and involved “keeping the 
‘Jand of Ireland with its castles, receiving as 
Jong as he shall remain in that office 5001. 
@ year” (Cal. Pat. R., 1321-24, p. 546, 
“m. 7d). A protection order for three years 
“-was granted, ‘‘ Mar. 28, 1321, for Thomas de 
Anne going with Ralph de Gorges ” the elder 
“to Ireland on the king’s service.” It 
would, however, seem doubtful if Sir Ralph 
-ever reached Ireland and took up the 
appointment for, apparently, when on his 
-way thither he was turned aside and sent 
into Wales to oppose the Mortimer faction. 
He was there taken prisoner, and Matthew 
de Gorges in his company was killed. Con- 
firmatory evidence of the foregoing is supplied 
the following extract :— 
“1321, July 2. Grant to Ralph de Gorges 
taken prisoner while on the King's service and 
. afterwards ransomed, of 500 marks.’’—Cal. Pat.R., 
1321-24, m. 5, p. 596. 
It would appear, from a later notice, that 
the ransom alluded to was never paid, or 
~that Ralph was taken prisoner a second 
time. In December, 1321, an order was 
issued 
“to Roger de Mortuo Mari of Wygenor to cause 
Ralph de Gorges to be released from the custody 
‘wherein he holds him, or;"to signify to the king 
the reason for not obeying this order.’’ 29 


Sir Ralph was probably released, before 
Feb. 15, 1322-23, when he is commissioned 
to raise a thousand-footmen in the counties of 
Somerset and Dorset:; and later is further 
empowered ‘‘to raise double that’ number, 
five hundred to be armed ”’ (Cal. Pat. R., 
1321-24, pp. 73, 76). On the same Rolls 
(p. 188) is a notice that a protection order 
was granted to Ralph de Gorges going with 
Hugh le Despencer “ the younger ”’ with the 
king to Scotland. _ 

Sir Ralph died in October, 17 Edward IL., 
the writ—‘‘ad diem suum clausit ex- 
tremum ’’—is dated the 24th, the inquisition 
being held on Déc. 30 (‘Calendar of In- 
quisitions,’ publ. 1906, vol. vi., p. 299), and 
the jurors say “that Ralph, his son, aged 15 
on the feast of St. Michael last, is the next 
heir.” He left further three daughters, 
Elizabeth, Eleanor, and Joan. Lady Eleanor 
survived until 1349. - 

Of Ralph (4) de Gorges. He was born 
about Michaelmas, 1308. Collinson, ‘ Hist. 
of Somerset,’ saiys “he left no issue.” 
Hoare, ‘ Hist. of Wilts.,’ p. 29, writes: ‘He 
soon followed his father to the grave, un- 
wedded.”” G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Peerage ’ 
states: ‘‘He died soon afterwards, a minor, 
and unmarried.’ The foregoing statements 
are more or less inaccurate, for Ralph was 
living in 1336, and was married, 4 Edw. IIL., 
to a lady Elizabeth, whose family name has 
not been traced. The marriage is evidenced 
to 
‘* by a fine made in the year 1330, at Westminster, 
between Walter Waleys, querent, and Ralph de 
Gorges and Elizabeth his wife for the manor of 
Wroxhale and for the advowson of the church 
there, &c.’’—Publ. Som. Rec. Soc., xii. 146. 
The writer of the article ‘ Knighton’ in the 
‘Victoria County History,’ v. 182. errs in 
stating :— 

‘* Ralph and his wife Eleanor had a son Ralph, 

who died without issue, evidently before 1330-31, 
when Sir Ralph settled the manor in tail-male on 
two younger sons of his daughter Eleanor who had 
married Theobald Russell of Yaverland. William, 
the elder of the two brothers, died s.p., and the 
manor (Knighton) was delivered to his brother 
and heir Theobald in 1343.” 
A query arises, was not this rather on the 
death of Ralph (4) de Gorges who was living 
in 1336, as shown in the following quit 
claim: “10 Edw, III., Feb. 27, 1336, by 
Ralph, son of Sir Ralph Gorges, to Sir John 
de Roches for lands in Bromley, &c.” 
(Montagu Burrows, ‘ Brocas of Beaurepaire,’ 
p. 349). The deed was witnessed to by Sirs 
Theobald Russel, Bartholomew de Insula, 
and John de Glamorgan, and was dated at 
Yaverland in the Isle of Wight. 
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Ralph died before 1346-47, for in that year 
Theobald Russel was sned by Elizabeth, 
widow of Ralph de Gorges ‘the younger,” 
for the manor of Knighton. Judgment was 
given in her favour, but since she had no 
issue by Ralph, the manor reverted to 
Theobald, who -was in possession in 1362 
(Cal. Cl. R., 36 Edw. ITI., m. 9, no. 14). 
Joun L. WHITEHEAD. 
Ventnor. 


Izaak NIGHTINGALE.—The al- 
lusion made to Izaak Walton’s strawberry 
(ante, p. 107) recalls the case of a beautiful 
— on the song of the nightingale which, 
ike that on the strawberry, is generally 
4 to be original, but is not so. 
Walton’s words are ;— 

“He that at- midnight, when the very labourer 
sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very often, 
the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural 
rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of 
her voice, might well be lifted above earth and 
say ‘‘ Lord, what music hast Bhou provided for the 
saints in heaven when Thou affordest bad men such 
music on earth.” 

The originality of this remarkable passage, 
which has been frequently quoted, had, so 
far as I know, never been questioned until 
1893. In that year, when I had occasion to 
criticize it in my edition of ‘The Complete 
Angler’ (considered from the naturalist’s 
point of view), I made the following com- 
ment :— 3 

‘Some time since on reading the works of 
French falconer Charles d’Arcussia 164, 
we were struck with a very similar expression 
which occurs in the twenty-fourth ‘ Lettre de 
Philohierax & Philofalco’ (ed. 1627, p. 383). It 
is as follows :— 

“© A la vérité c’est un grand plaisir d’estre aux 
champs a telle heure (au lever du soleil) pour 
admirer les merveilles des ceuvres de Dieu, 
lesquelles nous sont manifestées par ses créatures. 
Jay esté tellement ravy d’entendre le gazouil des 
oyseaux, que mon esprit s’est eslevé en haut, et 
Jay dict en moy-mesme O quel doit estre le concert 
des Anges du Ciel puisque ces Anges terrestres 
nous extasient par leurs chants!’ ”’ 

One can scarcely doubt that Walton had 
read this passage, or met with a translation 
of it, though he nowhere quotes the author. 

I may add that I know of no English 
translation of Arcussia’s ‘Fauconnerie,’ 
though I am acquainted with a German 
edition published at Frankfort in 1617. It 
is therefore probable that the passage I have 
quoted may have been imparted to Walton 


‘by one of the eminent divines who were his 


contemporaries and who translated it for him, 
but omitted to give areference to the author 
from whom he quoted.” J. E. Harrie. 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY BOOKSELLER'S: 
Laset.—In a book called :— 

“The Lives and Characters of the English. 
Dramatick Poets, also an exact account of all the- 
Plays that were ever yet Printed in the Raagiish 
Tongue, their Double Titles, the Places where- 
Acted, the Dates when Printed, and the Persons: 
to whom Dedicated ; with Remarks and Observa-- ~ 
tions on most of the said Plays,—first begun by: 
Mr. Langbain, improv’d and continued down to 
this Time, by a Careful Hand,” 

I found a contemporary bookseller’s label 
ted into the cover, which I quote (on p. I 

is a short title stating that the book includes: 

all the plays printed to the year 1698) :— 

‘““By Thomas Durston Printer and Bookseller, 
at the Sign of the Printing Press on Mardol head‘ 
in Shrewsbury, you may be furnished with alf. 
sorts of Books in Divinity, History, Law, Phisick,. 
Poetry, Mathematicks, &c. Bibles and Common 
Prayers of all sorts and sizes ;. all sorts of School" 
Books, Pocket Books ; Ink horns, fountain Pens, 
Wax Wafers, Sandboxes, Standishes, Maps,. 
Pictures, Spectacles, Shagareen Cases, Reading: 
Glasses for all ages, Burning Glasses, Red and. 
black led [sic] Pencils, Letter cases, Prospectives, 
the best sort of Holman’s Ink powder, Paper 
Hanging for Rooms, good Writing paper of all — 
prizes [sic], Bateman’s true spirit of Scurvy Grass’ 
Both golden and plain; and old Books you may 
have well Bound at very Reasonable Rates. 

‘* Likewise he sells Super fine Bassett Cards fit. 
for Gentlemen and Ladies at 12 pence a Pack ; 
and all other sorts such as 6 penny 8 penny and. 
10 penny packs, &c.”’ 

Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ defines basset 
as a game of cards invented at Venice, and. 
‘‘standish ” as a case for pen and ink. But 
I should be very glad to know the meaning of 
“prospective,” and what was “ Bateman’s 
true spirit of scurvy grass.” It seems sur- 
prising, too, to learn that fountain pens were- 
in vogue at the end of the seventeenth or 
beginning of the eighteenth century. Could’ 
any reader elucidate ? J. R. H. 


Manpritt.—In the course of a brief 
controversy about gorillas in The Field 
early in the present year I propounded an, 
etymology for the word “ gorilla’’ in answer 
to a suggestion that the root was the same as 
that of ‘‘mandrill.” In following up the- 
question I consulted the ‘N.E.D.,’ which 
gives a quotation from William Smith’s- 
‘Voyage to Sierra Leone’ of 1726 as the 
earliest for the last-named word; but on 
looking up the original work I find that the 
animal to which the term was then applied 
is unmistakably a chimpanzee; the writer 
says that he does not know whence the word! 
came nor what it means. 

North-west of Sierra Leone, from an un- 
specified tribe, probably Nalu or Baga, was 
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‘recorded in 1594 the word darl for chimpan- 
~zee (Almada, ‘ Breve Tratado,’ p. 80) ; there 
-ean be little doubt that ‘“mandrill”’ is in 
some way connected with it, perhaps as a 
hybrid form coined by a native boy to 
denote the anthropoid nature of the animal. 
‘The mandrill proper does not occur in the 
neighbourhood and the name must have 
‘been applied to it considerably later. 
“N. W. Tuomas. 
.128 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


‘Toe Last Cavarier.—The last Cavalier, 
vor the last survivor of the men who had 
borne arms in the war between Charles I. 
and the Parliament, was probably one 
‘William Walker, who lived at Alston by 
Ribchester, Lancashire, and was buried in 
Ribchester churchyard on Jan. 13, 1736. 
In the parish registers his burial is entered 
ithus: ‘ Burried William Walker, a cavalier, 
‘aged 122, d. Alston.” This man had a 
‘horse killed under him at the battle of 
Edgehill on Oct. 23, 1642. J. W. F. 


VENEDI AND VENETI.—Southey in his 
“Commonplace Book,’ i. 199, quotes (from 
* Dr. Neale’s Travels—Travels of Macarius,’ 

. 65), @ description of Moldavia from which 

extract the following :— 

** It is intersected with marshes and sniall lakes, 
in a degree curious beyond all description. Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz, and La Vendée in France, were 
formerly in the same state...... All these three 
countries were inhabited by the Venedic nations, 
or the people who dwelt on fens ; the same tribes 
who first inhabited that part of England now called 
‘Cambridgeshire.”’ 

The Wends who lived near the Gulfs of 
‘Riga and Danzig, are mentioned by Pliny 
‘(iv. 13) as Venedi, and by Tacitus (G. 46) as 
‘Veneti. A tribe called Veneti, living near 
‘the modern Vannes, is mentioned by Cesar 
“several times in his ‘ De Bello Gallico,’ and 
-also by Pliny. Are there any grounds for 
identifying these peoples or for supposing 
ithat they were also the inhabitants of 
-Moldavia, Mecklenburg-Strelitz and Cam- 
ibridgeshire ? 

In the 1832 edition of Lempriére’s 
‘* Classical Dictionary ’ Charles Anthon speak- 
ing of the Veneti near the mouths of the Po, 
“says :— 

** As regards the origin of the ancient Veneti, 
there is every appearance of fable in the commonly 
‘received account of their having come originally 
‘from the coast of Paphlagonia in Asia Minor. 
Mannert (10. 54) has started a learned and plausible 

“theory, in which he maintains with great ability 
‘the northern origin of the Veneti: They were a 
‘branch of the great Sclavotiic race. His grounds 
for this opinion are, 1. the fact of the Veneti being 
not an aboriginal people in Italy ; 2. the analogy of 


| which he was so frequently depressed. 


their name with that of the Vandals, both bein 
derived from the old Teutonic word wenden, an 
denoting ‘a roving and unsteady mode of life’; 
3. From the existence of the amber trade among 
them, and the proof which this furnishes of a com- 
munication, by an overland trade, between them 
and the nations inhabiting the shores of the Baltic 
and countries of the north.”’ 

Pompeo Molmenti says. that the Veneti 
emigrated from Illyria about the eighth 
century B.C. 

Is Mannert’s theory generally accepted ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Was Dr. JoHNsoN A SMOKER ?—Boswell 
says, under year 1756 (Birkbeck Hill’s 
edition, vol. i., p. 317) :—_. 

‘* There is a composure and gravity in the game 

of draughts which ipsensibly tranquilizes the 
mind ; and, accordingly, the Dutch are fond of it, 
as they are of smoaking, of the sedative influence 
of which, though he himself never smoaked, he 
had a high opinion.” : 
Boswell probably refers to Dr. Johnson’s 
remarks on smoking as given in the ‘ Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides,’ under date 
Aug. 19 :— 

‘“‘ Smoking has gone out. To be sure, it is a 
shocking thing blowing smoke out of our mouths 
into other people’s mouths, eyes and noses, and 
having the same done to us. Yet I cannot 
account why a thing which requires so little 
exertion, and yet preserves the mind from total 
vacuity, should have gone out. Every man has 
something by which he calms himself; beating 
with his feet or so.” 

In the face of this appears the following 
statement in ‘The Soverane Herbe: a 
History of Tobacco,’ by W. A. Penn (1902) :— 


““ Dr. Johnson smoked like a furnace, and took 
snuff like the Scotsmen he so much hated. He 
kept his snuff in his waistcoat pocket, and with 
characteristic slovenliness his dress was always 
smeared with it.. All his friends—Goldsmith, 
Reynolds, Garrick—were his companions in 
tobacco worship.” 


What is the authority for this statement ? 
Joseph Fume (A. W. Chatto) in his unique 
‘A Paper—Of Tobacco,’ 1839, writes :— 


“Dr. Johnson, in a conversation with Boswell, 
if I remember right, expresses his opinion that, 
since smoking had become prevalent among the 
more respectable and middle classes of England, 
suicides had become less frequent; and he also 
seems to have regretted that he had not acquired 
the habit himself, from an opinion that the 
soothing influence of a pipe would have been 
beneficial in alleviating the melancholy with 


? 
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There is no further light on the question 
in Fairholt’s ‘Tobacco: its History and 
Associations.’ Fairholt,’ however (in the 
1859 edition) quotes some extracts from 
‘The Shrubs of Parnassus’ (1760) as by 
James Boswell, ‘‘ under an assumed name.” 
I have this book containing the poems 
uoted, written under the pseudonym of 
Sones Copywell, and it will be seen in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ under the name of William Woty, 


that it} was written by Woty, and not |: 


Boswell; what is Fairholt’s authority for 
attributing the lines to Bozzy ? 
MARKLAND. 


RaMAGE.—Can any correspondent tell me 
anything about a_ telescope constructor 
Ramage? In no reference book 

can I find this name. M. Y. W. 


ASTRONOMICAL TABLE.—Uan any one give 
any information as to an old French satin- 
wood table, 45 in. diameter, revolving, and 
having the constellations and planets inlaid 
in brass all over it, and signs of the Zodiac 
round the edge, the names in French? It 
was bought by Messrs. Mallet of Bath from 
Hampton, Pall Mall, and came out of a house 
in Great Cumberland Place. 

The name of the astronomer Herschel is 
on the table. It has Herschel’s telescope 
under Uranus, near Castor and Pollux. 

W. 


TORPHICHEN, SCOTLAND : TORFECKAN, IRE- 
LAND.—In West Lothian is the village of 
‘Torphichen, in which was a Hospital of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, of which 
Sir James Sandilands (created Lord Tor- 
phichen) was the last preceptor. It was 
ealled Torphichen Priory. See Gough’s 
‘Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1789, vol. iii., p. 318, 
and Sir James Balfour Paul’s ‘Scots 
Peerage,’ vol. iii. (1911), p. 386. Inco. Louth 
is or was the town of Torfeckan, where was, 
according to Camden as above (p. 602), “a 
house of Regular canons, founded a.p. 665, 
‘and another of canonesses regular 1195.” 
Near by was Torfeckan Castle, belonging to 
the see of Armagh, in which ‘the primates 
used to reside three months in the year.” 
In ‘The Irish Tourist or Excursions through 
Treland’ (anon., not dated, circa 1825), 
vol. ii., p. 80, Torfeckan Castle is said to be 
“in the centre of a mean village, where when the 
place was of greater note, there existed an Abbey 
of Regular Canonesses which was confirmed by 
Pope Celestine [sic] III. in 1195.” 

‘The author goes on to say :— 

“Torfeckan. is stated by Ledwich to be a 
contraction from Termonfechan, ‘ the Sanctuary 
af St. Fechin,’ who was abbot of Fowre, in the 


county of Westmeath; and that the manor be- 
longed to the see of Armagh, the primates usually 


resided three months in the year in the castle; , 


Archbishop Usher being the last who did so.” 

In Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Ireland,’ 1864, 
p. 29, and in various modern maps, Termon- 
feckin appears for Torfeckan. How the name 
is now pronounced by the people of co. Louth 
I do not know. The pronunciation of the 


name in the title of Lord Torphichen is . 


exactly represented by the Irish Torfeckan. 
What was the connexion, if any, between 

the two religious houses, Torphichen and 

Torfeckan ? Rosert PIERPOINT. 


UNANNOTATED MARRIAGES AT WEST- 
MINSTER. (See ante, pp. 65 and 129.)—The 
remaining unannotated marriage entries 
are :— 

19. June 3,1727. John Preston, of St. Martin’s, 
Vintry, London, bachelor, and Elizabeth 
Stracey of Woodford, co. Essex, spinster. 

20. June 24, 1731. Thomas Brian of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, widower, and Mary 
Dewell of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, widow. 

21. Nov. 10, 1733. William Rogers of St. 


George’s, Hanover Square, and Barbara _ 


Harrmound of St. James’s, Westminster, 
both single. 

22. Oct. 22,1737. John Hopley of St. Catherine 
Cree Church, bachelor, and Anne .Harris of 
St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, London, widow. 

23. Sept. 8, 1748. George Golding of Chevening, 
Kent, widower, and Elizabeth Warr of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, spinster. 


| 24, April 6, 1749. Samuel Milner, widower, and 


Sarah Crookenden, widow, both of St. 
John’s, Hackney. 

25. Oct..19, 1749. Thomas Test of St. Mary at 
Hill, London, and Mary Haskins of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondsey, Surrey, 
both single. 

26. Sept. 16,1751. James Wickes of St. Gabriel, 
Fenchurch, widower, and Elizabeth Waters 
of St. George’s-in-the-East, widow. 

27. Aug. 3, 1871. William-James Morris, Major 
in Her Majesty’s Army (son of Henry 
Morris, Esq.), of the Cloisters, bachelor, of 
full age, and Alice-Phillips Wood (dau. 
of Western Wood, Esq.), of Onslow Gardens, 
South Kensington, Midx., spinster, of full 


age. 

28. Mar 12, 1872. William-Carr Sidgwick, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford (son of 
William Sidgwick, Clerk in Holy Orders), 
of 16 Dean’s Yard, bachelor, of full age, 
and Sarah-Isabella Thompson (daughter 
of John-Vincent Thompson, Serjeant-at- 
Law) of 21 South Street, Park Lane, 
Midx., spinster, of full age. | 

29. Jan. 5, 1875. Montagu-Cecil Broun, late 
of the 15th Hussars (son of George Broun, 
Post Captain R.N.), of 36 Bury Street, 
St. James, Westminster, bachelor, aged 34, 


and Caroline-Alice-Jane Leighton (daughter | 


of Francis-Knyvett Leighton, Clerk, D.D., 
Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford), of 
20 Dean’s Yard, spinster, aged 18. 

GERTRUDE FLEWKER. 
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Browne : SMALL: WRENCH : MAcBRIDE.— 
I should be glad of information about any 
of the following :— 

John Browne, Regius Chirurgus Ordin- 
arius,; born 1642. A portrait engraved by 
R. White, with a coat of arms below, which 
I am not sufficiently versed in heraldry to be 
able to describe. 

Alexander Small, Chirurgus. A mezzo- 
pe after B. Dandridge, engraved by 
J. Faber, probably about 1740. 

Sir Benjamin Wrench, M.D., born 1665. 
Practised as a physician in Norwich for 
over sixty years. 

David Macbride, M.D., probably of 
Dublin, about 1797. A portrait. engraved 
by J. T. Smith after Reynolds of Dublin, and 
published in London, 1797. 

D. A. V. Moszs, 

78 Kensitigton Park Road, Notting Hill,W. 

(For Browne and Macbride see ‘ D.N.B.’]’ 


Prints Itiustratine Irish History, 
1579-80.—1. The late Dr. Richard Bagwell 
(‘Ireland Under the Tudors,’ iii. 21, 22), 
writing of the murder of Henry Davells and 
Arthur Carter by Sir John of Desmond in 
1579, alludes to “‘a curious print ” illustrating 
it. Where is this print to be seen ? 

2. An old print illustrating the attack by 
the English fleet on the Castell dell’ Oro in 
Smerwick Harbour in 1580 was reproduced 
in an Irish magazine (I think The Kerry 
Magazine of 1854). Where is this print to 
be seen now ? 

I am told that neither is in the British 
Museum. Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


GILBERT, BisHor or Lisspon.—The first 
Bishop of Lisbon after it was reconquered 
from the Moors was an English monk named 
Gilbert, who died April 27, 1166. He is not 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ Is anything known about 
him ? JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Portrait oF Miss Pricz.—I should be 
very grateful if any one could give me 
particulars of the portrait of Miss Price, 
engraved by F. Bartolozzi from a picture by 
Sir Peter Lely, published July, 1808, by 
John White, Fleet Street, and John Scott, 
Strand. To what family of Price did she 
belong and who were her parents ? 

LronaRD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Ror Famity.—I shall be grateful for 
assistance with the following pedigree : — 

ary iat Roe of Henley, co. Suffolk, bap- 
tized there July 16, 1691, buried at Wester- 
field June 24, 1760, had by his wife Mary 


(buried at Westerfield Jan. 16, 1778) a third 


son, Robert, baptized at Henley Jan, 11, . 


1732. Was the last.named identical with 
the Robert Roe who died Feb. 13, 1818, 
aged 86, and was buried at Darmsden, not 
far from Henley ? pan 
Robert Roe of Darmsden married Mary 


(Robinson ?), who died Jan. 6, 1815, aged 83, 
and was buried at the same place. Amongst.’ 


their children were :— 


1. Joseph Roe of Ipswich, married Jemima. — 


Coe (?), and had (a) Robert of Cambridge, 
died July 31, 1880, in 88th year, engraver 
and miniature painter, who left issue ; 
(6) Joseph of Brook Street, Ipswich, died 
July 17, 1877, aged 81, leaving issue; 
(c) Owen of Brook Street and Museum. 


Street, Ipswich, died s.p. Nov. 9, 1884,. 


aged 87. In addition to these there were. 
probably three other children: William, 
Jemima, and Martha. 

2. Owen Roe of. Rose Hill, Ipswich, died’ 
April 30, 1825, aged 55, and was buried at 
Darmsden. Will dated April 5, 1825, and: 
proved in the archdeaconry of Suffolk, 
May 19, 1825. He married, by licence, 
Sept. 7, 1792, at St. Margaret’s, Ipswich,. 
Ann Coe, who died Aug. 4, 1846, aged 82,. 
and was buried at Darmsden, leaving a. 
daughter, Ann Roe (died Nov. 29, 1851, 
aged 50, buried at Darnisden), wife of 
Charles Cobbold of Ipswich, by whom she- 
had issue. 

I may add that I am aware of the pedigrees 
in the British Museum Library (Add. M.S, 
19147) and in the W. S. Fitch collection at. 
Ipswich. F. Gorpon Ror. 

18 Stanford Road, Kensington. 


Scottish BisHops. — The voluntary 
workers of the Clerical Index Society are 
desirous of compiling a complete and 
up-to-date list of all the bishops who have- 
held the sees of the Church of England m 
Scotland from the date of their foundations. 
Can any reader help us, either with complete 
succession lists of any one see or the whole ? 
Most works of reference are out of date and 
full of errors. ‘What are chiefly wanted are: 
dates and places of consecration, resignation, 
death and burial. J. W. Fawcett. 

Templetown House, Consett, co. Durham. 


JEANNE OF FLanpeRS.—Is there any 
account, other than that in the chronicles of 
Froissart of the adventures of this valorous 
lady, known as Jeanne la Flamme—one of 
the three “Amazons of Brittany’ who 
engaged in the struggle for the lordship of | 
Brittany (1341-64) ? D. Kine. 
Dolphinholme, Annes-on-Sea,. 


Std 
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Tue INVENTION OF THE’ Hoty Cross.— 
How old or how recent is the Church com- 
memoration of the “ Finding of the Cross ”’ ? 
What relation, if any, does it bear to the 
“Holy Rood” discovered at Montacute 
in the reign of Canute and brought to Wal- 
tham by a team of oxen, thereby leading to 
the founding of Waltham'Abbey ? 

Is any like commemoration kept at 
Waltham ? And, further, in records of 
sacred relics, is the “true cross ’’ of Jerusa- 
lem differentiated from the “Holy Rood ” 
attached to Waltham Abbey history ? 

R. Power. 

157 Stamford Hill, N.16. 

[The Feast of the Invention, or Finding, of the 
Holy Cross is an ancient one. '' It commemorates 
the finding of the True Cross by St. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine, at Jerusalem. This is said 
to have taken place in the year 326. The silence 
of Eusebius has caused some doubt to be thrown 
upon the story ; but it would seem to have the 
testimony of St. Cyril of Jerusalem, a contem- 

rary of Eusebius, in its favour, and it is certain 
that the commemoration of the ‘‘ Finding of the 
Cross,” instituted first at Jerusalem, had spread 
throughout the Church by about the first half of 
the eighth century. Fr. Thurston, in his in- 
teresting article on the Calendar in ‘ The Catholic 
Encyclopedia,’ sets out in full a Calendar which 
belonged to St. Willibrord, the Apostle of the 
Frisians, ‘‘ probably written in England between 
702 and 706.”’ In this the Feast of the Invention 
of the Holy Cross is assigned to May 7 instead of 
to May 3, the usual day in the Western Church. ] 


FitzHEenry.— Who is the father of 
Henry, father of Robert,,FitzHenry, Lord 
of Lathom? By Burscough Charter, this 
Robert FitzHenry, Lord of Lathom 1173-99, 
was grantee of lands in Manchester fee from 
Albert Gredle the elder (T. de N., 823), 
Founder of Burscough Priory circa 1170, 
which was endowed by him (znt. al.) with 
the churches of Ormskirk and Flixton 
(Ormerod) ? D RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


WeaRING A Cross on S. Patrick’s Day.— 
Swift, ‘ Journal to Stella,’ Mar. 17, 1712-13, 
writes : ‘‘ The Mall was so full of crosses that 
I thought all the world was Irish.” Brand 
quotes from an Irish dictionary : ‘“‘ Seamroy, 
clover, trefoil; worn by Irishmen in their 
hats, by way of @ cross, on St. Patrick’s 
Day.” How old is the custom of wearing 
the shamrock ? 


Overy, Timothy Perry, merchant of 
St. Benet Sherehog, London (son of Thomas 
Perry of Cirencester, b. 1632, d. Mar. 20, 
1707, will proved May 5,:1707, and Mercy 
Dansey, his wife, bur. at Cirencester June 15, 
1668), bought the Manor- of Wormington, 


co. Gloucester, and obtained a grant of arms 
Sept. 14, 1708. He married Jane, dau. and 
co-heir of John Ovey of Greenville Green, 


‘Watlington, co. Oxon. John Ovey was 


buried. at Turville, co. Bucks, December, 
1707, and Jane d. December, 1729. A John 
Ovey bought the Rectory Manor at Turville, 
co. Bucks, in 1653, was this the father of 
Jane? Who were the.parents and wife of 
John Ovey ? Whatrwere his arms, if any ? 
H. 


Louisa DE Boscu (b. June 28, 1798) 
married ante 1821 Oliver Hughes Toulmin 
(b. April 17, 1793, d. April, 1874). Who 
were her parents? Was the De Bosch 
family resident in England or was Louisa a 
Belgian refugee ? H. Piri-Gorpon. 

20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.14. 


TurRKEY MERCHANTS.—Who was Thomas 


Pye, member of above circa 1630 ? 
E. E, Cope, 


Sm BLacksTONE, 1723-80.—The 
official catalogue of exhibits at the Caxton 
Celebration at South Kensington in 1877 
included amongst ‘Engraved Portraits of 
Celebrated Men at One Time Printers,’ one 
of Blackstone, a note stating that he ‘‘ was 
in his youth a practical printer.” I find 
nothing in the ‘D.N.B.,’ or in earlier bio- 
graphical dictionaries, which supports the 
assertion, any reference regarding which 
would be welcome. W. B. H. 

[Does not the statement refer to Blackstone’s 
connexion with the Clarendon Press, of which a 
short account is given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ ?] 


THe Rev. 1703-58, 
sometime vicar of Castle Donnington, 
co. Leics., was he related to the family of 
Boultbee of Springfield, near Knowle (co. 
Warwick) ? If so, what was the relation- 
ship ? L. C. B. 

Wine.”—Among a number of 
silver wine labels, bearing the hall marks of 
1770-80, is one marked ‘‘ White Wine.” 
The others are port, sherry, Madeira, brandy. 
What wine would be designated “ white ” 
at that period ? T..E.:D: 


JOHN DE Burco, Chancellor of Cambridge 
University 1383-86, and author of ‘ Pupilla 
Oculi.’ I should be glad to learn anything 
of his subsequent career; why he’ held so 
short a term of office; was he in disgrace, 
and whither did he retire at the end of his 
chancellorship ? Itirr Rosson. 

Felsted. 
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HypHENATED SuRNAMES.—Can any reader 

inform me when the practice of using 
hyphenated surnames began? And what 
has been the greatest multiplication of the 
hyphen ? H. G. B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : FOREIGN REPRINTS AND 
TRANSLATIONS.—What publishers’ lists are 
available of works of English writers 
(especially novelists) issued in the Dominions 
or in foreign countries, either in English or 
in any other language? The lists of B. 
Tauchnitz of Leipzig are known so far as 
reprints are concerned. M. 


REFERENCE WANTED.—In which of Robert 
Buchanan’s poetic compositions can one come 
across following lines concerning personal 
descent ?— 

By father’s side I heirship trace 

T'o many a seer of Celtic race, 

Whose blood transmitted down to me, 

Puts glamour into all I see. ; 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 
Incepto finem det gratia trina labori. 
I shall be glad to know if the above is a quotation. 
It appears at the head of a roll of Cheshire records 
begun about the end of the twelfth ae s 


Replies. 


AARON BAKER OF BOWHAY. 
(12 8. vi. 75, 139, 153.) 


First President and Governor of Fort 
St. George, Madras (son of Anthony Baker 
of Alphington, Devon), Aaron Baker of 
Bowhay, on his departure for England, 
Jan. 20, 1654/55, in ship Katherine, left the 
following brief remembrance with the Agent, 
Henry Greenhill, and Council on Coromandel 
Coast :-— 


Wor' and honoured friends 

I knowe yo" long experience of y® Comp* 
affaires on y® Coast needeth noe directions from 
mee, how yo" shall Governe their busines in 
theis partes after my departure nor doe I leave 
theis lynes wt® yo" purposely to direct yo" in 
yt point I rather commend this to yo" to putt 
yo" in minde of some pettie pticulers we w*'out 
theis may pchance in y* most of yo' other thoughts, 
bee forgotten pmiscuoufly. I shall not bee 
tedious in a preamble, ‘but rather desire to discend 
to y® pticulers themselves. 

S' a little before my coming from Bantam y* 
King of Macasser wrote mee a letter, requestin; 
mee if any Portugall to whom he had consigne 
some moneys to provide him necessaries from this 
Coast, should bring mee anything for his vfse or 
Acc®: I would receive it of him and remitt it to 
him vpon our next shippes to Macasser after my 
comi hither S* ‘Joan Perdrade Faria an 


Inhabitant of Nagapatam sent me 7 Bales of ' Acc® Dec 


Goods leathered over for y® afforsaid Kings Acco 
Desiring passage for them vpon our first shippe 
to Macasser, theis came accompanied alsso wth 
an Incense boxe of Copper and a packett of letters 
Directed to that King, we (being Desirous to 
pleasure him) I promised him to doe, but since 
yt tyme y* s' Faria hath fetched away 4 of. ye 
affords’ Bales againe, by order (as hee writes 
mee) from yt King, ,Y° other 3 Bales are in ye 
Comp* wearhouse, we are well known to ye 
Bramanee (Mr. Johnson) these and y* incense 
Boxe please to consigne to y* Agt in Bantam and 
inorder him to send them to y* King of Macasser 
by y® first safe conveyance from thence. There 
is alsso wt* these a small bundle of Reed Betteeles 
belonging to Jn° Pinerho De Gamboa, w*" a letter 
w hee sends to his Brother in Macasser, theis I 
also desire may accompany the King Macassers 
goods thither, and y* yo" will Advise y* Agt Av 
in Bantam about-it, yt soe when they arrive in 
Bantam hee may dispose of them accordingly. 

Herew' all I deliver yo" severall erers from y* 
Capt Generall in St Thomey, to his Servt Thomas 
De Cruse Etr* in Pegu, if wt*out feare of trouble 
from y® Dutch our people from thence could 
bring y® s¢ De Cruse, and another black youth of 
his Ant® Fonsera, y® Generall saith hee shall bee 
much bounden to yo" for yt favour, pray when yo" 
write to Pegu next, remember this busines, and 
whether yo" give leave for his people to retourne 
vpon o° ship, or not, yett forgett not to send away 
his erers. 

When I came from Bantam I was importuned 
by one Kay Mass Arrea De Lewingratt to bring 
one hundred Rialls of his with mee, to provide him 
some Caingaloones, y° money presently vpon my 
coming hither I putt into the Comp* Cash, and 
y® s? Kay hath Creditt 60 p* for it in Generall 
Bookes, when yo" send to Bantam pray appoint 
him Caingaloones for y® value as affores* 


In y® Comp* Wearhouse are 4 Chests Drinking 
Glasses belonging to Mt W™ Cokayne O* Governo' 
in England they are numbered No. 3, 23, 24, 26 
and containe viz'* 


Ne 3 % 134 Doz Globe beere Glasses 

23 %s 21 Doz Longe Bole beere Glasses 

24 214 Doz De 

26 »* 234 Doz Ditte 

lb. a 
79} Doz: in all & cost 3° 44 p. Doz 13 .05.0 
for Chest and packing 6* 64 per chest 1.06.0 


Totall — 14:11:90 

The Comp* order is that theis Glasses may be 
solde (M4 Cokaynes Acc® to have Creditt for their 
produce in Generall Bookes) to bee transported 
for England soe soon as yo" can meete w' a 
merchant that wilkbuy them 

I doe here Deliver yo" Sossadra y® Braminees 
(....Branco’s) Bills for y° Respondentia money 
web they were to make good in Maccasser, as also 
y® Acc® that was made amongst them since my 
arrivall on this Coast, how much everyone was 
interested’ therein. I conceive y® busines cannot 
well be pfectede till yo" have y° Bantam Generall 
Bookes & y® Macasser Acc‘ sent yo" for w°h by 
y® next conveance to Bantam yo" may doe well to 
y* Agent, to send them yo". 

I doe now leave in yo" jointt Custodie as y° 
Comp* Prisoners, till they have satisfied their 
Debts wch they owe to y® Comp* and W™ Gurnies 

two Braminees Luicater & 


oon 


od ona 


faws 
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Co’ And I Doe here require yo" all as yo" 
will one Day answare it in y° presence of Almighty 
God, y* to satisfie any mans pticuler hatred, or 
malice hee beares them, yo" straine not yo" 
Consciences by vsing violence and so make 
Justice a Stalking horse to worke yo" owne revenge 
vpon them: Remember yt God is Just and y* hee 
tells you vengeance is his, and hee himself will 
repay it. Their 4 bills wth they pass to Mr 
Gurney for y° money w*! they owe him I doe here 
deliver yo". 

And I pray God to blesse and prosper y‘ 
Comp* affairs on this Coast ynder your Direction, 

I Remaine 
Yor Respective Friend 
° BAKEB 
Fort St Geo: 20th January 
1654-5 


‘oS (Henry Greenhill 
Yardley 

8 Edward Winter 

2 |John Leigh 

§ Jackson 


H. R. Popuam Baker. 


CUSTOM AS PART OF RENT. 
(12 8. vi. 128.) 


Tuts is a survival from ancient tenures. It 
appears from Seebohm’s ‘English Village 
Community ’ that gwestva was a contribution 
of food exacted from ancient Welsh tenants. 
Among the Anglo-Saxons the gebur’ or 
villanus, besides doing regular week work, 
did precarie or bene-work, that is, extra 
special services—‘“‘ To plough three acres to 
bene (ad precem) and two to gersyrie 
and he also rendered gafol, which included :— 
._ ‘At Martinmas xxiii. sesters of honey and 
ii. hens. At Easter a young sheep or iid. With 
‘another to feed a hound.” 

Seebohm gives typical cases from the 
Hundred Rolls of Services of Villani, which 
include: ‘‘ A hen at Christmas and 8 eggs at 
Easter” and “7d. as ‘loksilver,’ that is, 
2d. for a loaf and 5 hens, also 20 eggs at 
Easter”; and of services of Cotarii, which 
anclude: ‘‘ At Martinmas gives 1 cock and 
3 hens for Churchshot’’ and “1 hen at 
Christmas and 5 eggs at Easter.” From the 
Domesday of St. Paul’s (4.D. 1222) it appears 
that on the manor of Thorpe each house in 
the whole village owed a hen at Christmas 
and eggs at Easter. 

‘The following are taken from ‘Tenures of 
Land and Customs of Manors,’ by W. C. 
Hazlitt (London, Reeves & Turner, 1874) :— 

“* Bery, Co. of Devon.—Geoffery de la Worthy 
held premises here for which he rendered at. Easter 
and Midsummer (inter alia) three capons. 

“* Brayles, co. %, Warwick.—In the reign of 
Edward I. Adam Underwood held premises here 
and his renders included avhen. . 


‘* Hedsor, co. of Bucks.—An estate was held 
here by the service of bringing in the first dish at 
the Lord’s table on St. Stephen’s Day and pre- 
senting him with two hens, a cock, a gallon of ale, - 
and two manchets of bread; after dinner the 
lord delivered to the tenant a sparrow-hawk and 
a couple of spaniels to be kept at his costs and 
charges for the lord’s use. 

‘* Lastres, co. of Hereford.—10 Edw. IV. John 
de la Hay took premises here rendering therefor 
twenty pence a year, and one goose fit for the 
Lord’s dinner on St:*Michael’s Day, suit of 
Court, &c. 

Plansworth, co. of Durham.—In 1382 John de 
Elvet held premises here, rendering (amongst other 
things) four hens at the office of the master 
forester at the feast of St. Martin.” 

These examples will no doubt suffice. 

I have never myself come across the 
reservation of poultry in a lease in modern 
times, but other survivals of incidents of 
ancient tenures and of the feudal spirit 
have come under my notice. For example, 
in a printed form of agreement used for 
letting land in the neighbourhood of Burnley, 
Lancashire, in 1806 it is provided that the 
tenant is :— 

“to grind his Corn, Grain, and Malt used upon 
the premises or sold ground therefrom at the 
Mill or Mills of the Lessor.” 

Also 

“to keep a Dog or Cock for the Proprietor of 
the said estate for the time being when thereunto 
required.” 

with a penalty of 5/1. per annum in default. 
The form of agreement also contained the 
following clause, which, however, was struck 
out in the copy now before me as the letting 
for which it was used was only 12 acres :— 

“« And also to cart or plow [a blank is here left 
in the form to be filled in with particulars 
of the amount of Boon work to be done] as 
Boon work with three able and sufficient horses 
with a Driver for the Proprietor of the said Estate 
for the time being yearly and every year during 
the said term when thereto required.” 

This clause is clearly a survival from the 
precarice of the Anglo-Saxon gebur and the 
boon-work of the manorial willani. 

Again, a printed form of lease, used on the 
estate of Sir, Henry Hoghton at Walton, 
near Preston, Lancashire, in 1785, contains 
a reservation for the lessee :— 

“Yielding and doing suit and service of Court 
at and to the Court and Courts from time to 
time to be holden for the Manor of Walton upon 
general warning to be given in the usual manner 
for the holding of such Courts by the Bailiff or 
other Officer of the Lord or Lords of the said Manor 
for the time being unless upon reasonable excuse 
to be allowed by the Steward of the said Courts 
for the time being he or they shall be freed or 
discharged for that time for the same and also 
doing and performing. all orders made or to be 
made in any of the kept or to be kept for 
the said Manor.”, » 
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Theye are covenants by the lessee to perform 
and observe this reservation, and to 

** grind or cause to be ground all his Corn, Grain, 
and Malt that shall be spent, ground, or made use 
of upon the said premises or sold und from off 
the same at the mill of the said Sir Henry Hoghton 
in the said Manor of Walton he and they bein 
honestly served and in due time and to pay suc 
toll, custom, and mulcture for the grinding thereof 
as is their [sic] used and in default thereof to pay 
the whole toll and mulcttite thereof for all su 
corn and grain as shall not be ground at the said 


The printed form also contained a provision 
that the lessee should well and sufficiently 
keep .and provide for ‘a dog or cock when 
thereunto requifed by the lessor. This 
clause was struck out in the lease for which 
* the form was actually used as such lease only 

to a cottage. 
‘ @ lease for 999 years of a plot of 
building land at Annes-on-the-Sea, 
Lancashire,, recently as 1888. by 
the. trustees of the Clifton Estate, which 
passed through my hands a short time since, 
there was the following reservation :— 

** Yielding and performing suit of Court at all 
the Courts to be held for the Manor of Lytham.” 
This = to be a mere survival of no 
practi use whatever, as not only have 
Courts leet fallen into disuse, but suit to 
them did not depend on tenure, while a 
lessee under a term granted by deed has no 
place among the copyholders or customary 
tenants, for the admission of whom Custom- 
ary Courts are still héld for manors upon 
which copyholds exist. 

Wn. SetF WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


Burton’s ‘ ANATOMY ’: “‘ DEUCE ACE NON 
PossunT ”’ (12 S. vi. 167).—The couplet is 
earlier than Burton’s day. Camden gives 
the following account of it in his ‘ Remaines 
Concerning Britaine,’ ed. 1636, pp. 339, 340, 
near the end of the chapter on ‘ Rythmes ’ :— 

‘‘In the time of King Henry the 4. when in 
leavying of a Subsidie, the rich would not, and the 

re could not pay, so they of the meaner sort 
ire the burthen: a skilfull dicer, and no un- 
skilfull rimer wrote these verses. 


Dews As non possunt, & Sise Sinke solvere nolunt. 
Est igitur notum, Cater Tre solvere totum.” 

G.G. L. asks whether there is a good 
modern edition of Burton’s book. The 
most convenient is that in three volumes 
published by George Bell & Sons in 1893, 
with notes by A. R. Shilleto and an intro- 
duetion by A. H. Bullen. It was reprinted 
in ‘Bohn’s Standard ‘Library’ (1896 and 


handy pocket form. Shilleto’s text and 
notes, however, leave very much to be 


referring to a series of over twenty papers on 
‘The Anatomy of. Melancholy’ that ap- 
peared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 9 8. xi., and severab 
subsequent volumes, and for adding that a 
critical edition of the book, with a com-. 
mentary by the late William Aldis Wright 
and myself, is to..be published by the: 
Clarendon Press. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Van Baten: Cuartes Lams (12 §.. 
vi. 167).—What Lamb writes to Barton in 
the letter (no. 393 in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s. 
edition) referred to. by Mr. F. H. CLarke is: 
this :— 4 

‘* Apropos of Van Balen, an artist who painted 
me lately had painted a Blackamoor praying, and 
not filling his eanvas, stuff’d in his little girl aside- 
of Blacky, gaping at him unmeaningly ; and then: 
didn’t know what. to call it.” 

If syntax is to count for anything it is: 
clear that Van Balén is not the artist who 
had lately painted Lamb. Mr. Lucas ex- 
plains in a note that Van Balen was the- 
painter of a Madonna and Child which 
Barton had received as a present from. 
Edward FitzGerald’s mother, and _ that. 
Henry Meyer was the artist who had lately 
painted Lamb. A reproduction of Meyer's. 
picture of the negro and girl, which Lamb. 
christened ‘The Young Catechist,’ is given. 
in Mr. Lucas’s edition. 

_Epwarp BEnsty. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


“THe Dersy Bruges”: “THE OxForD 
Buiuss”’ (12 S. v. 97, 138).—The inquiry 
concerning ‘‘the Derby Blues,” suggests a 
further one concerning “‘ the Oxford Blues.” 
A work of 1820, in an account of ‘‘ a most- 
magnificent entertainment given at Windsor’ 
Castle by George III. on 25 February, 1805,” 
at an estimated cost exceeding 50,0001. 
says : 

‘“‘In the courtyard and on the grand staircase. 
every circumstance of military pomp was ex- 
hibited by the disposition of parties of the Oxford: 
Blues and Staffordshire Militia.” 

Mr. Ralph Nevill’s ‘ British Military Prints,’ 
1909, gives the facings of the 52nd or 
Oxfordshire Regiment in 1815 as buff, the 
colour of the uniform presumably being 
scarlet. Can information as to the ‘* Oxford: 
Blues” as a regimental name be given ? 
John Camden Hotten’s ‘Handbook to the 
Topography and Family History of England 


shire Garland, a True Blue Song,’ apparently 


1903), and again, with a few corrections, in 


the “York Library.” This last, is in 


desired. Perhaps I may be excused for 


and Wales,’ c. 1863, contains ‘The Oxford- . 


— 
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of 1753, or thereabouts, printed upon “ True 
Blue Paper” ; but the regimental name, or 
nickname, would hardly have its origin in 
political complexion. B. 
PrincipaL Lonpon Correr-HOUSES, 
(12 S. vi. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125, 143, 162).— 
Among the addenda (ante, p..164), it may be 
rmissible to suggest the inclusion of the 
ll Inn, Wallbrook, and the Crown Inn, 
Kensington, both mentioned in the Calendar 
of State Papers (Treasury) under date 1701 
(?about March), on p. 476. M. 


There may be added these three taverns 
in Shug Lane (now Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square) ; the dates are those of which I have 
record: White Hart, 1752-66: George, or 
George and Dragon, 1765-67 ; Black Horse, 
1767-82. 


Rev. JoHN GutTcH, ANTIQUARY AND 
Divine (12 S. vi. 170).—I learn from a 
igree that his mother’s.name was Anne 
Goff ; but it gives no further information. 
JoHN R. MAGRATH. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. | 


“THE BEAUTIFUL Mrs. Conpuirt (12 
v. 321).—As L. G. R. does not give any date 
for this expression it is permissible to con- 
jecture that it refers to the beautiful wife of 
John Conduitt, Master of the Mint, M.P. for 
Whitchurch 1721-34, and Southampton 
Borough 1734-37, when he died. 

A great deal about her is to be found in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 1 S. iii, 328, 434; iv. 11; vii. 
144; viii. 258, 429, 543, 590; ix. 18, where 
she appears under her maiden name of 
Barton, being a daughter of Robert Barton 
and Newton’s half-sister, Hannah Smith. 
The most important note is that by Pror. 
DE MorGan at the sixth reference, s.v., 
‘Lord Halifax and Mrs. [=Miss] Catherine 
Barton.’ John Conduitt was buried in 
Westminster Abbey May 29, 1737, as was 
his widow, Jan. 29, 1739/40. See Col. 
Chester’s ‘Westminster Abbey Registers,’ 
pp. 348, 354, where are interesting notes. 

Catharine, only daughter and heir of 
John Conduitt by Catharine his wife, 
married, July 8, 1740, the Hon. John Wallop, 
eldest son of John, Viscount Lymington. 
The latter was created Earl of Portsmouth 
1743, when the Hon. John Wallop became 
by courtesy Viscount Lymington. His 
wife, Viscountess Lymington, died April 15, 
1750, aged 28, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Viscount Lymington died, 
in the lifetime of his father; Nov. 19, 1749. 


His eldest son succeeded. his. dfather as 
second Earl of Portsmou See ibid.,. - 
p. 378, 

As to the beauty of Catharine Barton,,. 
later Mrs. Conduitt, I may quote Mark: " 
Noble’s ‘ Biographical History of England,’ ” 
1806, vol. i., p. 252, s.v., ‘ Charles Montague,. 
Earl of Halifax :— 

‘* Having no child by Ann, countess dowager of 
Manchester, and disappointed in a second con- 
nection, he solaced lf with the Platonic 
friendship of the gay and beautiful, Catherine,. 
widow of Col. Barton Young, whom at his death 
he enriched, in return for '‘ the pleasure ands - 
happiness he had had in her conversation.’ In. 
the poem of the Travesters is this epigram: _ 

Beauty and wit strove each in vain, 

To vanquish Bacchus and his train ; 

But Barton with successful charms, 

From both their quivers drew her arms > 

The roving God her sway resigns, 

And cheerfully submits his vines.’’ 
Possibly “her” in the fifth line should be 
“his.” Noble is mistaken in describing the: 
lady as “widow of Col. Barton Young” 
(see above and ‘N. & Q.’). 

I may add that the Conduitt monument in: 
the Abbey is more than a tablet. It consists. 
of a pedestal and small sarcophagus, above 
which is a pyramid, on which is a medallion:. 
containing the head of Conduitt in profile, 
supported by a cherub; above is another 
cherub. The inscription on the medallion 
is: ‘‘ Johannes . Conduitt . Rei . Monet: | 
Pref.’’ Under the sarcophagus is a coat of 
arms in colours, Conduitt impaling Barton.. 

In the epitaph it is recorded that the 
widow of Conduitt had intended to erect. 
this monument, but that it was consecrated 
in memory of both her parents by their~ 
daughter, wife of the Hon. John Wallop,. 
eldest son of John, Viscount Lymington. 

The epitaph is given by James Peller 
Malcolm in his ‘Londinium Redivivum,’ 
1803-7, vol. i., p. 176. In his copy there: 
are only three errors:of any importance,. 
viz.: ¢tAavOporev for PAavOpwriay ; 
“annus natus” (as to the age of John: 
Conduitt) for annos natus ; 1730 (as to the 
date of death of Catharine Conduitt) for’ 
1739. 

It may be noted, on the authority of the: 
epitaph, that Mrs. Conduitt’s Christian name 
was Catharine not Catherine. 

RoBeRT PrIERPOINT. 


New View oF Lonpon, 1708’: 
AvuTHORSHIP (12 S. vi. 168).—I am able to 
give fairly good proof.that Edward Hattor 
was the author. The following is a: note- 
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-which I put into my copy of the book in 
1910 :— 

‘Copied from a printed leaf at the end of a 
-copy of ‘An Index to Interest,’ by E. Hatton, 
Philomath,. 1711, in the Warrington Museum 
Library. The book was ‘ Enter’d in the Hall 
Book, March 16th 1710.’ The dedication To 
the Right Honourable Hugh Lord Willoughby of 
-Parham is signed Edward Hatton. 


Booxs WRITTEN. By E. HatTron. 


Price in Calves ware 
8. d. 


“1694. The Merchants Magazine, or 
Tradesman’s Treasury .. -. 04 6 
1696. = & Tutamen (of Enlish [sic] . 


1697. The Collectors Companion for the 
Capitation Tax {no price given] 
1699. Comes Commercii, or the Traders 
.1708. A New View of London, or an 
ample Account of the Antient 
and Present State thereof in 


. 2 Vol. 80. with Maps and Cuts .. 
11709. A Divine Help to Happiness 
.1710. An Index to Interest 06 0 


Records Arithmetick, Revised 
and much Improv’d, particularly 
as to the Rules of Practice. De- 
dicated and Presented to the 
Duke of Gloucester:”’ 


To the above contemporary evidence it 
vmay be worth while to add :— 

** It [‘ A New View of London ’] was written by 
Mr. Edward Hatton, Surveyor to one of the Fire- 
‘offices in London, and the author of Comes 
‘Comercii [sic], an Index to Interest, and other 
vuseful books.”—‘ A General History of the 
‘Science and Practice “of Music,’ by Sir John 
Hawkins, 1776, vol. iv., p. 504. 

“The next compilation was Edward Hatton’s 
4Berry’s catalogue ascribes this to Adams) ‘ New 
View of London; or an ample account of that 
«city, in two volumes or eight sections; being a 
more particular description thereof than 
hitherto been known to be publisht of any city 
ain the world. Lond.1708.’ 8vo....I take this to 
vbe the book mentioned by Bagford (‘ Letter to 
Hearne,’ p. lxxxi), as a ‘ modern treatise set forth 
“by a gentleman of the fire-office.’ ’’— British 
‘Topography,’ by Richard Gough, 1780, vol. i., 
yp. 571. 

I have in the above extract given the foot- 
“motes in brackets. 

‘* Hatton, whose New View of London bears 
the date of 1708, &c.’’—‘ Ancient Mysteries 
Described,’ by William Hone, 1823, p. 263. 

“* Just before 1708, the date of Hatton’s book. 
‘Guildhall had been repaired.’’—ZIbid., p. 265, 

RoBert PreRPornt. 


Rawlinson’s evidence as to the authorship 
-of this book appears to be strong, as his 
‘English Topography’ was published so 
soon afterwards, viz., in 1720. He says 
distinctly that it was ‘compiled by Mr. 


Of the ‘New View’ I have two copies, 
One of them is in the original binding; 
the other, in binding which looks almost as 
old, contains an engraved portrait of Hatton, 
In an accom 
are told that the portrait was taken from 
‘ An Intire System of Arithmetic,’ published. 
by him in 1721. A supplement of the 
‘New View of London’ was published in 
1722, and is bound up with it in the copy at 
the British Museum. Sir John Hawkins 
in his ‘History of Musick,’ 1776, vol. iv., 
p. 504, says that Hatton ‘“ was surveyor to 
one of the Fire Offices in London.” 

Puitre NorRMAN. 

45 Evelyn Gardens, S.W.7. 


Mave (12 S. v. 236, 323; vi. 139)— 
1. John Maule, M.A.(Camb. ?), was rector 
of Horseheath, Cambs., from 1776 to his 
death in 1825, aged 77. 

2. John Maule was P.C. of West Wickham, 
Cumberland, from 1—— to his death in 1825. 


3. John Maule was P.C. of St. Mary the © 


Virgin, Dover, Kent, from Dec. 19, 1817, 
to 1842 (?). 

4. John Maule was vicar of St. Margaret, 
Cliffe, Kent, from Feb. 19, 1823, to after 
1853. 


Query : Were nos. 1 and 2 and nos. 3 and 4 


the same persons ? J. W. Fawcert. 


MarrtIn (12S. v. 236, 277).—In the ‘ Index 
of the Clergy of the County of Durhan,’ 


compiled by the voluntary workers of the’ 


Clerical Index Society, occur several John 
Martins :— 


1. John Martin, Minor Canon of Durham ° 


Cathedral, buried there Nov. 11, 1697. 

2. John Martin, B.A., curate of Satley, 
Durham, licensed 1668, resigned 1696. 

3. John Martin, B.A., licensed to per- 


petual curacy, Lanchester, July 15, 1669-' 


——, 1682. 

4. John Martin occurs perpetual curate of 
St. Margaret’s in the City of Durham, 
July 12, 1694. [Perhaps same as no. 1.] 

5. John Martin, occurs perpetual curate of 
Tanfield, 1673-1700 (?). 

The dates of these clergymen, all run so 
near together that one is sometimes inclined 
to think that they were one and the same 

rson. J. W. Fawcett. 

Consett. 


PRINCE CHARLES IN NortH Devon (12 S. 
vi. 36, 150, 193).—With reference to the 
entry in Northam parish register of a visit 
of Prince Charles to Appledore on July 10, 
1645, I am now unger on a transcript of 


dward Hatton, Gent.” 


the volume in which the entry occurs. It 
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-oceupies a space of about } in. deep at the 
head of the entries for 1645, is in a different 
handwriting from the rest. of the entries, and 
apparently of a later character. The fact of 
its being an interpolation does not, of course, 
necessarily invalidate the accuracy of the 
statement. Wn. Henry Rocers. 
Orleigh Court, Bideford. 


‘THE THREE WESTMINSTER Boys’ (12 S. 
vi. 88).—Mrs. Johnstone’s story appeared 
in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, vol. iii., 
‘p. 784 (Poole, ‘Index of Periodical Litera- 
ture’). There appear to have been two 
-geries, and Poole does not state which 
vol. iii. is referred to. In any case the date 
would be about 1830-40. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 

41 Thurloe Square, S.W.7. | 


Raymonp (12 S. vi. 131).—Mr. H. R. 
Nias might like to have the following further 
‘information, which should put him on the 
track of the ancestor of Sir Jonathan 
Raymond. 

Sir Jonathan Raymond’ was M.P. for 
Great Bedwyn, 1690-95; colonel of the 
Green Regiment, 1687-89, 1690-94 ; Master 
-of the Brewers’ Company, 1679-80. Le Neve 
‘in his ‘ Pedigree of Knights,’ p. 333, says 
that Raymond was ‘“‘ a very weak silly man 
but gott a great estate’ (by his marriage). 
He was one of the few Tories in the Court of 
Aldermen in William III.’s reign, and his 
resignation of the aldermanry was said to be 
due to vexation at having been passed over 
‘for the mayoralty ; he had been defeated 
‘at the poll in 1689, 1691, and 1693, and 
though one of the two returned in 1690 was 
not elected. (The above details from my 
‘friend, the Rev. A. B. Beaven’s book.) In 
‘the Guildhall (London) Library are the 
following items relating to Raymond :— 

“Seasonable advice and necessary cautions to 
‘the citizens and livery of London, touching the 
-election of Lord Mayor.” (Against the candida- 
‘ture of Sir Jonathan Raymond, 1693.) 

“A vindication of Sir Jonathan Raymond, 
Alderman of London, from the aspersions cast 
‘upon him by two injurious libells ’’ (1692). 

Raymond’s autograph. 

A letter from the Rev. James W. D. Dundas of 
Kintbury Vicarage, dated Dec. 9, 1841, correcting 
‘the statement made by Le Neve that Raymond 
was buried at Newbury. 

I find that Sir Jonathan was a captain at 
‘the Honourable Artillery Company in 1679, 
and was one of the first to sign the “ ancient 
vellum book” of that Company under the 
heading :— 

“The names of such Getn, of this Companie 
-as have bene chosen captaines for this Cittie and 
other places.” 


He was also a steward and is mentioned, . 
three times in this H.A.C. “‘ vellum book.” - 
His original signature can therefore be seen 
(by special permission) at the headquarters of 
the Honourable Artillery Company, as well 
as in the records of the Guildhall Library. 
Oscar Berry, C.C., F.C.A. 


Monument House, Monument Street, E.C.3. 


ALLINGHAM’ AND A FOLK-SONG 
(12 8S. vi. 108).—The theme of both poem 
and folk-song—the betrayal and desertion 
of a young girl—is, of course, as old as the 
hills and as wide as the world. ‘When [ was 
a boy in rural Ulster in the sixties of last 
century I often heard a folk-song which I 
always considered the foundation upon 
which Allingham built. The words and 
the pathetic old Irish air to which it was 
sung cling to my memory yet. Here are a — 
few stanzas which show a close resemblance 
to both poem and song :— 

There is a strange house in this town 

Where my true love goes in and sits down, 

He takes a strange girl on his knee, 

And he tells her the tale that he once told me. 

I wish, I wish, but it’s all in vain, 

I wish that I was a maid again, 

A maid I was, but ne’er shall be 

Till the apples grow on yon ivy tree. 

I wish, I wish, now I’m all forlorn, 

I wish my baby it was born, 

And sitting on its dada’s knee— 

And the long green grass growing over me. 

Epitor ‘Irish Book Lover.’ 

The Manor House, Kensal Green, N.W.10. 


No Man’s LAnp (12S. vi. 130, 178, 195).— 
I believe that M. Turprn’s ‘“‘ Nonemannes- 
londe ”’ is to be identified with the particular 
spot mentioned in my query, which was 
close to West Smithfield, a place long before - 
the reign of Henry V. connected with the 
execution of malefactors. 
Jono B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JENNER Famiiy (12 S. v. 149, 245; vi. 
116, 177).—An old note-book of genealogical 
memoranda in my possession contains 
several references to the Jenner family. 
The parish register extracts quoted by Cot. 
FyNMORE are given as taken from the 
Standish registers. There are several ab- 
stracts of Jenner wills from the Probate 
Registry, Gloucester, including the follow- 
ing :— 

““Stephen Jenner of Frome Bridge in the 
parish of Frampton upon Severn: To’ brother 
Dr. Thomas Jenner and his heirs all freehold and 
leasehold lands and tenéfients and to, him all 
goods chattels and personal estate. Dr. ‘Thomas 
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Jenner sole executor., Dated 22 May, 1735; 
Proved 19 Aug., 1748. Witnesses : Wm. Tyndall, 
John Wicks, William Bennett.” 

Frampton-upon-Severn is an adjoining 
patish to Standish, and the Stephen an 
Thomas Jenner of the will may very well be 
the Stephen and Thomas baptized at 
Standish in 1680 and 1687 respectively. 

R. FREEMAN BULLEN. 
Bow Library, E.3. ~ 


Tusus: A CHRISTIAN NAME (12 S. vi. 37, 
157).—This has the appearance of a termina- 
tion or contraction.’ In such case the initial 
letter would be hard to trace. Is the Dutch 
“‘Teubes’’ worth consideration, since the South 
of England is permeated with Dutch words, 
ending up at the “start” or “tail”? 
Teubes I only know, however, as a i ite 


MonxsHoop (12 S. vi. 13, 72).—Gould’s 
‘Dictionary of Medicine’ gives: ‘‘ Napellus, 
L., dim. of Napus, a turnip.” Linneeus and 
the French language (napel, monkshood) 
must have found the word in late Latin, as 
it does not occur in Facciolati and Forcellini’s 
‘Lexicon.’ The plural napi is to be seen 
twice in Celsus. 

As for the construction, Dr. J. A. Smite 
must consider napellus to be a descriptive 
noun in apposition to aconitum and imagine 
inverted commas. 

A more genuine difficulty exists (by a 
coincidence) in Perefra's ‘Materia Medica.’ 
where A, Storkianum=A. Napellus offiici- 
nalis. ‘‘Which Stork published ’—more 
shame to him. J. K. 

South Africa. 


GENDER OF ‘“DisH”’ Latin (12 S. 
v. 266, 301 ; vi. 177).—The lines to which I 
referred (p. 301) as from the ‘ Arundines 
Cami’ were taken from the third edition, 
1846 :— 
Nescio qua Catulus risit dulcedine ludi: 
Abstulit et turpi lanx cochleare fuga. 
Mr. Prerpornt quotes from the fifth edition 
1860, as follows :— 

Spectatum admissus risit sine fine Catellus 

Et subita rapuit lanx cochleare fuga. 

‘Whether this emendation is to be found 
in the intermediate fourth edition I am 
unable to say ; nor do I at present know the 
date of it. But it will be noted that while 
the fifth edition gives a new rendering of the 
original idea the word lanz as a Latin equiva- 
lent for a broad or flat dish is retained. We 
may also note the substitution (for the sake 
of accent) of Catellus for the more familiar 
Catulus. J. E. Hartinea. 


“ DippykiTEs”’ Gipsres (12 8 vi. 


149, 193).—The word generally pronounced 
** didiki ” (the last-éas in “ fine ’’) is commom 
throughout England as a term for half-breed 
gipsy. See Smart and Crofton’s ‘The 
Dialect of the English Gypsies,’ p. 51, 

“ Akei, adv., Here....Didakeis, or Ditakeis,. 
n. pl., Half-bred G ies, who, instead of ‘ dik- 
akei,’ say ‘ did- or dit-, akei,’ for ‘look here.’” . 
Among nurserymen and farmers who oc-- 
casionally employ them, gipsies are generally- 
spoken of as “jippos”’ or “ didikies.” 

W. Percy MERRICK. 
Woodleigh, Shepperton. 


Tue CAVEAC. TAVERN (12 S. vi. 170).—E" 


much regret that I can add nothing to Mr. 
knowledge; neither Rocque’s: 
‘Survey ’ of 1740 nor Harwood’s ‘ Map’ of 


1799 lends any assistance. I equally regret: 


my inability to locate Sarah’s Coffee-House 

(ante, p. 41). My list, though I trust reliable: 
in the main, is by no means complete, and I 

shall feel greatly obliged to any readers who- 
are good enough to supply we with informa- 

tion in furtherance of an extended one. 

J. Paut DE Castro. 
1 Essex Court, Temple. 


States AND SLATE PENcILS (12 S. vi. 67, 
136, 174).—Some years ago, I found in an: 
antiquary’s shop a sort of writing-table: 
made of an octagonal slate framed in wood.. 
Ornaments of the late sixteenth or early 


seventeenth century and made of another: 


kind of wood are inlaid in the frame. As the 
suppoiv folds in X, the table, being not: 
heavy, was easily removed from one place 
to another. Somebody, possibly a boy who- 
used it, has engraved upon it his name 
Lavirotte and his shield of arms, the shape~ 
of which is late seventeenth century. I 
thought the table was unusual, interesting,. 
and bought it. PrerRe TURPIN. 
3 rue des Canonniers, Lille. 


Tue StatuRE Pepys (12 S. vi. 110).— 
The only data that I know of that might help~ 
to answer this query may be found in the 
Diarist’s account of his going to see “the 


great tall woman....in Holborne” om 


Jan. 4, 1668/9, and again on Feb. 8 in the’ 
same year. On the first occasion, he re- 


marks : “‘ I do easily stand under her arms ” ;- 


and on the second visit he says: “‘ And I 
measured her, and she is, without shoes, just. 


six feet five inches high.” Evelyn, who~ 


also went to See her (Jan. 29, 1668/9), says: 
she ‘“‘ measured 6 feet 10 inches high,” but’ 
does not say anything about shoes. rn 


« 
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- Admiralty, who died in 1641. 


bezants.”’ 
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Now I find that the measurement of 
ordinary people from the crown of the 
head to the axilla (perpendicular) is about 


‘314.t0 15 m. If we allow an extra inch, as 
‘~we'lare dealing with a giantess, and deduct 


16 in. from ere S measurement, we get as 
a result 5 ft. 1 in. ; or 5 ft. 6 in. if we take 
Evelyn’s; in either case the stature of a 
man below middle height. But all this is, 
-of course, mere deduction. 
W. H. Warrrar, F.R.Hist.S. 
Chiswick. ty 


Marten Arms (12 S. vi. 168).—Henry 


“Marten, the regicide, was the elder son of 


Sir Henry Marten, Judge of the Court of 
There is a 
sshort pedigree in Le Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees of 
Knights,’ p. 372, where Sir Henry’s arms 
are given as: ‘‘ Argent, on two bars gules 
' Le Neve calls him Martin. 
“There are lives of both father and‘son inthe 
“*D.N.B.’ H. J. B. CLements. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


‘CLERGYMEN: CHURCH OF ENGLAND: 
“RoMAN CatTHotic (12 S. vi. 170).—So far as 
Anglican and Protestant Nonconformist 
-elergymen, who have joined the Roman 
‘Catholic Church, are concerned, I. F. should, 
if possible, consult the works of Mr. William 
James Gordon-Gorman of Stonyhurst College, 
Blackburn. who has, according to ‘The 
“Catholic Who’s Who,’ compiled six editions 
of ‘Rome's Recruits,’ and five editions of 
“Converts to Rome.’ 

The Protestant Alliance would probably 
‘be willing to furnish I. F. with information 
-as to former Roman Catholic priests who 
‘have become Protestants.. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


‘Roads from Rome,’ by the Rev. C. S. 
‘Tsaacson (R.T.S., 1903), contains a list (with 
autobiographies) of clergymen who seceded 
from the Roman and joined the Anglican 
‘Communion, but a fuller list of seventy-five 
names appeared in The Record of Feb. 26, 
‘1920, supplied by Mr. Basker- 
‘ville. . B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, aie: Manchester. 


Mr. W. Gordon Gorman published in 1878 
‘*Rome’s Recruits.’ Since then nine editions 


' sof that book have been printed, and in 


1910 it developed into ‘Converts to Rome, 
‘a biographical list of the more notable 
Converts to the Catholic Church in the 
United Kingdom during the last sixty years,’ 
vedited by W. Gordon & Co.), 


Davip Humpureys (12 S. vi. 149, 198).— 
Humphreys played rather an important 
part in the early history of the United 
States. Griswold, Duyckinck, and Allibone 
all give the dates of his birth and death as . 
1753’ and 1818 ‘respectively ; but do not 
mention his father, who was a Congregational 
minister, being of Welsh extraction. After 
graduating at Yale University in 1771, 
where he had as fellow students Trumbill 
and Dwight, also destined later to gain some 
distinction as poets, the son was given a 
commission in the revolutionary army by 
General Parsons. Subsequently, he served 
on the staff of General Putnam, and in 1780 
as colonel was appointed aide-de-camp to 
General Washington, with whose family he 
lived on intimate terms for more than a 
year at Mount Vernon till he was named 
secretary to @ commission consisting of 
Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson which was 
despatched in 1784 to Paris to conclude 
commercial treaties with the European 
Powers. After holding the post of Ameri- 
can minister at Lisbon and Madrid for seven 
years he retired from the diplomatic service 
in 1802, carrying with him a flock of merino 
sheep which he bred and utilised in his 
agricultural and. manufacturing  under- 
takings in Massachusetts. The coat worn 
by President Madison at his inauguration at 
the White House is said to have been made 
from cloth obtained from Humphrey’s 
factory: He married.en English lady of the 
name of Bulkley. N. W. Hurt. 


Born July 10, 1702, entered Yale at the 
age of 15, died Feb. 21, 1818, at New Haven, 
Conn., U.S. A full biography with intimate 
details is given in the ‘History of the 
Humphrey’s Family,’ by Frederick Hum- 
phreys, M.D., a privately printed work 
issued in New York in 1883. His portrait 
(engraved) and his epitaph from New Haven 
churchyard are also..given in the same 
volume. A. L. Humpareys. 


CLERK OF THE CROWN IN THE NORTHERN 
CountTrEs (12 vi. 189).—This functionary 
was a rather consequential member of the 
Court of King’s pp Pm when the king 
accompanied the Court, as he frequently 
did in Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart 


times in its ambulatory sessions to Oxford, 
Exeter, York, and other. of .the principal 
towns—though its headquarters were at 
‘Westminster. In the reign of Edward I. a 
Court of this character was held at Rox- 
burgh during the king’s struggle with the 
Scots. 


1910. A. L, HuMpareys. 
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The Clerk of the Crown’s functions were 
to frame and record indictments against 


' persons tried in the Court and to exhibit 


informations issuing from it. See Tomline’s 

‘Law Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘Clericus Corone’ 

and ‘ King’s Bench.’ N. W. Hitt. 
17 Woburn Place, W.C.1. 


The ‘N.E.D.’ says that this person is an 
officer of the Chancery department, who 
issues writs of summons to peers in the 
House of Lords, and writs of election for 
members of the House of Commons, &e. ; 
also an official who frames and reads indict- 
ments against public offenders. The present 
ofticer in London is Sir Claud Schuster. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


DARNELL AND TuHorp (12 S. vi. 170).—An 
account of the Darnell family will be found 
in the ‘Monthly Chronicle of North Country 
Lore and Legend,’ vol. iv., 1890. It refers 
to Surtees’s ‘History of Durham,’ and 
mentions a pedigree of the family recorded 
at the College of Arms in 1832, which com- 
mences circa 1750. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Mr. H. T. Gites will find all he asks for, 
I think, in connexion with these two families 
in J. W. Fawcett’s ‘Parish Registers of 
St. Cuthbert’s, Satley, co. Durham,’ Durham, 
1914, p. 163, under the pedigree of Darnell of 
West Shields by Satley. I.-F. 


Fant Parkas (12 S. vi. 190).—The British 
Museum Catalogue translates the Persian 
characters used by the author of ‘ Wander- 
ings of a Pilgrim,’ &c., into Fanny Parks, 
who may have been living or connected with 
the Asiatic Gallery, Baker Street Bazar, 
as a book by the same author gives an 
account of a grand moving Diorama of 
Hindustan, displaying the scenery of the 
Hoogly, Bhagirathi, and the Ganges, &c., 
shown in London, e. 1851. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


I do not think the lady really intended to 
disguise her name. Is your Bombay corre- 
spondent quite sure about the vowels ? 
Her name may be Fanny Parkes or Perks. 
If on the other hand the vowels are correct, 
there may be some doubt about the initial 
consonant which may be a “B” and the 
name in that case would be Barkas. I know 
a family of that name. L. L. K. 


BrsrioGRAPHY OF LEPERS IN ENGLAND 
(12 S. vi. 150, 195).—The following entry in 
Trinity Register, Dorchester, Dorset, shows 


that leprosy had not died out in England 
before the reign-ef James I. :— 
* Eliza eby ”’ er, Was 
R. GrosvENoR BARTELOT. 
The Vicarage, Fordington St. George, 
Dorchester. 


The late Sir James Y. Simpson wrote an 
interesting monograph in 1841 on ‘ Leprosy 
and Leper Houses,’ which was afterwards. 
published in three parts in an _ enlarged 
form in The Medical and Surgical Journal of 
1841-2. This paper gives some five hundred 
references to works, many of which are but 
slightly known’; see the ‘Memoir’ of the- 
baronet, by Dr. John Duns, Edinburgh, 
1873, pp. 130-4. N. W. Hitt. 


PortuguEsE Empassy (12 §, 
vi. 110, 171).—Full information as to the 
Embassy Chapels in London will be found 
in ‘Catholic London Missions,’ by J. H. 
Harting, published by Messrs. Sands, 1903,. 
and ‘The History of the Sardinian Chapel,’ 
by the same author. 

The history of these Embassy Chapels 
teems with interest; indeed few, if any, 
buildings in London are so rich in heroic 
memories. G. M. Goppern. 


Sitver Puncu Lapte (12 S. vi. 64).— 
It was a not uncommon practice for 
eighteenth-century silversmiths to inlay a 
coin of the period in the silver base of punch 
ladles. I possess two such, both with whale- 
bone handles, and each having a silver 
crown so inlaid. It was usual to tip the: 
end of the flexible handle with silver also, 
which made a neat and graceful instrument 


‘for the purpose of filling the jovial glass of 


those days W. Jacearp, Capt. 

GROSVENOR Puace (12 S. vi. 109, 156, 
198)—I would refer Mr. Garry to 
pamphlet— 

** Lecture on the Sanitary Conditions of Large 
Rooms, and of Belgravia. Delivered before the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the Members 
ofthe Pimlico Literary and Scientific Institution, 
on March 16, 1857. With Notes and Topographical 
Memoranda, &c., by C.J. B. Aldis. London, 1857.” 
These Notes were compiled by Henry 
George Davies, whose copy is before me. 
From this I learn that 
**a common lane had existed from the Park corner 
to the King’s Road, but the Lock Hospital havin 
been built in 1746-7,a bread road had been formed, 
and the King (Geo. II{.) saw that his presence at 
Buckingham Palace would cause the line of build- 


ings to be continued.” 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
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Hotes on Books. 


Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy. Lees Knowles 
-Lectures delivered at Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge, 1919. By J. R. Tanner. (Cambridge 
University Press, 6s, 6d. net.) 


THESE four lectures make a most interesting and 
valuable book, though, like many published 
lectures, they leave something to be desired in 
clearness of arrangement. We get divers pas- 

es from Pepys’s ‘Diary’ as also passages 
from the ‘ Memoires of the Royal Navy’; and, 
necessarily, allusions to Pepys occur on every 
page: yet his services do not stand out: we 
hardly, from this account, could catch his dis- 
tinctive quality as a ‘‘ great public servant 
and while the milieu in which he worked is 
displayed before us with care, and_ sufficient 
fulness, we fail to discern much of his special 
action in it. On the other hand the pre-occupa- 
tion with one figure has somewhat interfered 
with the general balance of the sketch—if we 
consider this mainly as concerned with the 
history and administration of the Navy. How- 
ever, the matter of this criticism should hardly 
detract from the reader’s ‘pleasure or profit. 
Under the headings ‘ Administration,’ ‘ Finance,’ 
and ‘ Victuailing, Discipline, Ships, Guns,’ Mr. 
Tanner has brought together the principal and 
the most interesting facts concerning the arrange- 
ment of the Navy ac a period of great importance, 
enlivening them with abundance of well-selected 
quotations. 

The period from 1679d to 1684, when the Duke 
of York had withdrawn from England and Pepys 
had been compelled to resign the Secretaryship 
of the Admiralty, was one in which the Navy 
furnished a lamentable illustration of the effect 
of the moral corruption of the time. The yearg 
before and after it, however, (though readers of 
the ‘ Diary’ will recollect many a complaint on 
Pepys’s part of slackness and an ‘“ unhappy 
state”’ at his Office) illustrate the good intellectual 
qualities in which the seventeenth century shone ; 
the rise of a new scientific eagerness and clever- 
ness (there seems no other word to express it) ; 
an industrious satisfaction in good work for good 
work’s sake ; that quality of mind—very notice- 
able in Pepys himself, but characteristic, too, 
however intermittently, of his generation— 
which we should now call keenness. The word 
“Puritan ’’ seems to us to have too predominantly 
moral a connotation to be applied happily to 
Pepys. Overstrained morality in the Puritan 
was, no doubt, followed on the one hand by a 
reaction towards immorality; but there was 
another reaction equally operative: that of the 
intellect, breaking loose from continual occupa- 
tion with theology and ethics. and flinging itself 
with avidity upon the countless interests of 
secular knowledge and the affairs of the world. 
A man may have a flair and a capacity about 
these latter things which lead to conduct, within 
their scope, much like Puritan conduct: and it 
is to that flair that we should be inclined to 
attribute Pepys’s high excellence in Naval 
business, rather than to any element of ‘“ Puri- 
tanism.”” This view receives, we think, some 


support from the ‘ Truths’ as..to “‘ sea ceconomy ” 
with which the ‘ Memoires ’ close. 


A comparison of the material strength of the- 
Navy in 1660 with that of 1688 confutes in a 
striking way the common exaggerated reproaches: 
of disgraceful mismanagement levelled at the: 
naval administration of Charles II.’s_ reign. 
Roughly in tonnage the ratio is something over- 
3 to 5; in number of men, 1 to something over 2 ; 
in guns 2 to 3. This period saw the development’ 
of the fire-ship and of the yacht: and, to turn: 
to another department of naval business, it saw~ 
the initiation of the system of continuous employ- 
ment for naval officers. The credit of the men: 
who raised the Navy of 1688 to such strength and' 
prosperity is enhanced by the fact that the greatest - 
part of their work was accomplished after the - 
disappearance, in 1684, of the disastrous Ad-- 
miralty Commission of 1679. In 1686 a Special’ 
Commission was appointed, with a grant of 
400,000/. per annum, to take the Navy in hand’ 
and carry out certain plans for the repair and! 
construction of ships. The measure itself was: 
largely due to Pepys, and framed in accordance - 
with his suggestions. To him, too, it was owing™ 
that Sir Anthony Deane—builder of yachts for: 
Louis XIV. and sharer, some five or six years: 
before, of Pepys’s imprisonment—was made one: 
of the Commissioners; and Mr. Tanner relates: 
the amusing and characteristic, but not very 
creditable, story of how Pepys contrived to bring- 
this about. A period of three years had been: 
fixed as the term for the existence of the Com- 
mission ; but in two and a half years their task 
was accomplished, and that, too, at something 
less than the estimated cost. 

The student is here abundantly supplied with 
references, which should invite him to penetrate 
further into the naval history of the time. And’ 
we may note in the book itself a pleasant stimu- 
lating quality ; the effect of which is to whet one’s : 
appetite for further occupation with this period 
and this subject. Charles II.’s reign has had hard 
measure from historians; and _ indisputably - 
deserved it. But men’s wits made extraordinarily 
pretty play in the seventeenth century, whatever - 
they were turned to; and the intellectual interest 
which belongs to Pepys and his group of fellow- 
workers, in the Navy—together with some more 
sterling qualities, which have perhaps not always - 
been sufliciently recognized—comes out clearly 
in Mr. Tanner’s pages. 


A History of Modern Colloquial English. By 

H. C. Wyld. (Fisher Unwin, 21s.) 

Pror. Wytp’s learned ‘ History of Modern 

Colloquial English’ preserves the high standard 

of scholarship displayed in his previous works . 
and supplies a much-felt need. The author calls 

the result of his researches a ‘‘ more or less light- 

hearted study’’ and would apologize for the - 
amount of ‘‘ dry detail’? which has to be gone - 
through. Not only the comparative philologist, . 
however, but even the unlearned lover of the 

English language will find fascination in almost 

every page of this substantial history, the pre- 

—- of which has been evidently a labour of © 
ove. 

Apart from the voluminous data which the 
author has collected by the original study of © 
English documents, especially during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, the superlative value 
of this work lies in its philosophical treatment of © 
language, not as having a separate existence, but 
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zas"a living instrument inseparably connected with 

*the life and habits of the men and women who 
use it and who live in a world of change and 

action. Thus we should like to refer our readers 

“to Prof.: Wyld’s illuminating remarks in ‘the 
“introductory es’of chaps. i. and iii. and to 

_ his treatment of the work of the sixteenth tury 

-orthoepists in chap. iv. The failures of the latter 
-are shown in a stronger light in. chap. vi., where 
~the work of more recent orthoepists is discussed 
-and criticized, and where a host of problems are 
‘thrown up, which call for early solution if:-we are 
ever to get beyond our present state of conjecture 

in the matter of Early Modern English pronuncia- 
tion. 

In chap. vi. and the following chapters the 
-vexed question of occasional spellings, especially 
-with regard to ‘vowels in stressed syllables, 
‘receives able treatment at the hands of the 
: author, who continues Dr. Zachrisson’s pioneer 
- work in this branch of philology. - Much benefit 

would accrue to the study of Middle French by the 
: application of such a method. 

Perhaps the operation of phonetic laws. might 
“have been mentioned to explain such cases of the 
‘loss and addition of final consonants as are 
enumerated on pp. 303-311 passim, especially the 
. almost invariable development of ¢ after n and 
after m. 

The generally accepted of falcon, 
~which is quoted on p. 297 as an instance of the 
>‘ pestoration ’’ of 1 in modern pronunciation, is 
~surely [foken ]. 

On p. xv, where a table of phonetic symbols 
- used is given, [5] is quoted as giving the sound of 
-g in German sagen. It should have been added 

that this pronunciation of medial g as a voiced 
fricative is prevalen® in certain parts of Germany 
only and is not the standard pronunciation. 

Is ‘prodestant’ not an instance of “ dissimilation”’ 
‘Mike *pantomine,’ which is not. confined to Irish 
: speakers of English (cp. p. 313) ? 

We venture to express the hope that historical 
English Syntax and English Semantics will soon 
‘form the subjects of treatises as scholarly as the 
present one. It is distinctly encouraging to know 
that the day is past when we had to wait for 

Sweet’s ‘inevitable German ’’ to show us how 

»to tackle English studies. Prof. Wyld can be 
proud of having done pioneer work in this field. 


. NINETEEN CITY,CHURCHES IN DANGER. 


[Weare glad to print this protest from our 
correspondent, and are confident that it 
has the support of all our readers as it has 
our own. 
’ Ir is to be hoped that all readers of ‘N. & 2. will 
- do their utmost to prevent the recommendations 
of the Commission being carried through. The 
* Commissioners appointed by the Bishop of London 
suggest that nineteen churches in the City of 
London should be demolished, and this after we 
» had congratulated ourselves that they had escaped 
destruction from the German aeroplanes. 
All the churches condemned have historical 
« associations, particularly St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 
cand St. Magnus, London Bridge, but it is difficult 
“to specialise. Nicholas Hawksmoore’s church of 
St. 
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St. Michael’s,~ Cornhill, St. Mary-at-Hill, 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, all qome in thenspiiaall 
most of which contain carving by Grinling Gibbons, 
notably the reredos of St. Magnus, London Bridge, 
There must be few old families who ‘have noé had 
some ancestor christened, married, or butied in the 
churches scheduled for destruction, and are the 
pious memories of the founders and benef 
and the sanctified sentiment connected therewith 
to count for naught? 
Thirteen of the nineteen are Wren chure 
Thomas Carlyle described them ‘‘as precious heir- 
looms, many of them specimens of noble archi- 
tecture, the like of which we have no prospect of 
ever being able to produce again,” and it is surely 
our duty to hand them on to our descendants as we 
have received them from the hallowed past. They 
form a priceless heritage of architectural beauty 
second to none in the world, and for them to. be 
removed for the-sake of monetary gain is sheer 
vandalism. This wholesale rifling of the tombs of 
the dead to provide for the living, for that is what 
it really comes is too dreadful to think of and 
must be prevented at all costs. We have lost too 
many City churches already. 
Cuas. Crovucu. 
Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 


to Correspondents. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Puab- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

CoRRESPONDENTS repeating queries are requested 
to head the second communication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


WHEN a@ query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

H. (“Chaucer’s. Christian Name.”)—* Dan” is 
an old contraction for ‘‘ Dominus,” and was used 
as the proper style title of clerkly persons in 
Chaucer’s day. 

CorRIGENDA.— Ante, p. 173, col. 2, ll. 41 and 45, 
for ““Ham”’ read IJlam.— Ante, p. 186, col. 1, 
ll. 14-15, art. ‘*Bellum,” for “Theocritus” read 
Theaetetus, and 1. 18 for ‘‘ bellius” read belluts. 
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Mary, Woolnoth, is condemned, likewise, gTickeHasT iss clean white Paste and not a messy fi zuid. 


